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Lester Wallack 


IT 1s NOT easy to write with cool critical precision con- 
cerning the artistic achievements of Lester Wallack while 
the memory is still under the spell of his bright and domi- 
nating personality. His position in the New York theatri- 
cal world, as actor and manager and representative of a 
famous name, was so commanding, and his popularity to the 
very last so unbounded, that it seems almost presumptuous 
to question or even examine the qualifications which en- 
abled him to reach and hold that proud pre-eminence. But, 
on the other hand, nothing is more dangerous to an artistic 
reputation than the indiscreet flattery of too anxious friends, 
which is very apt to excite jealousies and provoke dispute. 
The renown of Mr. Wallack rests upon no uncertain founda- 
tion, and is much less likely to be affected by candid or 
even ill-natured criticism, than by a flood of unreasoning 
and reckless eulogy. 

His career, taken as a whole, was fortunate and brilliant 
to an extraordinary degree. For more than forty years he 
was one of the favorite actors, and for nearly a quarter of a 
century he was one of the most prosperous and honored 
theatrical managers in the metropolis. He died just after 
receiving one of the most remarkable tributes ever paid to 
an actor, and before the ripeness of his powers had shown 
the first melancholy symptoms of decay. To very few play- 
ers has Nature been so prodigal of her gifts, or Time so mer- 
ciful. His form and face in his younger days were fashioned 
after the rarest models of manly beauty, and no small pro- 
portion of this personal charm remained to him even to the 
very limits of old age, while his bodily vigor and exuberance 
of animal spirits were never abated sensibly by the flight of 
years. To the eye, at least, from the very first, he was the ideal 
hero of comedy, and it was his good fortune to learn the ru- 
diments of his profession upon a stage rich in tradition and 
in the best of living examples. In the school of experience 
he acquired that perfect mastery of stage-craft which im- 
parted ease, elegance and authority to his later performances. 
No man understood more thoroughly than he the value of a 
situation, the true proportions of a group, the secret of an 
exit or an entrance, or the effectiveness of repose. He could 
be wonderfully picturesque and forcible in gesture upon oc- 
casion, but‘his greatest strength lay in the direction of sup- 
pression or suggestion. He could interpret honest rage or 
indignation, and give all the necessary fire to a’sudden flash 
of temper, but sustained simulation of the profounder emo- 
tions, speaking generally, was beyond him. True passion, 
whether of love or hate, it was not in his power to express, 
nor could he stir the depths of pathos, although he could 
strike a note of virile tenderness with unerring truth, and 
was particularly happy in expressing the kindly generosity 
of a strong, undemonstrative, but benevolent nature. His 
range was not so wide as might be supposed from the long 
list of famous parts which he played. Upon inspection. it 
will be found that these varied in degree more than in kind. 
He could draw distinctions of great delicacy between vari- 
ations of a particular type, and exhibited in this respect an 
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uncommon amount of artistic versatility; but he had not the 
supreme gift of impersonation which is the one indispensa- 
ble attribute of any player who aspires to be called great. 
There was, perhaps, never an actor of equal standing whose 
mannerisms, both of speech and pose, were more confirmed, 
or whose conceptions were more dependent upon his own 
individuality for the general scheme of color and outline. 
No matter what external disguise it might happen to wear, 
the personality of Lester Wallack asserted itself instantly 
and unmistakably. Happily for himself, for the stage and 
for the public, that personality was interesting and attrac- 
tive, in almost all conceivable circumstances. The experi- 
enced playgoer could always tell beforehand how the famous 
comedian would play any well-known character, but that 
foresight never diminished in the least his desire to see him 
do it, or his enjoyment of the performance. He might not 
always feel satisfied of the truth or plausibility of the con- 
ception, but he could not but admire the delicacy, firmness 
and brilliancy of the actor’s methods, his earnestness, his 
grace, his vitality, and his superb self-reliance. Wallack did 
everything with such an air of conviction, that the thought 
that it might have been done better otherwise, very seldom 
occurted to any of his audience. The Wallack walk, the 
Wallack attitudes, the Wallack gestures, were far less varia- 
able than the seasons, but were accepted, nevertheless, as 
the proper and only possible characteristics of whatever per- 
sonage he was representing; and it may be added that the 
consummate ease of his manner and the perfection of his 
mechanical execution often gave the appearance of inspira- 
tion to what was only the force of habit. 

But these mannerisms, terrible blots as they too often 
were upon performances most notable in other respects for 
color and vitality, do not affect seriously his claim to be con- 
sidered the only really satisfactory representative of those 
juvenile heroes of legitimate comedy and romantic drama 
with which he has been associated for nearly half a century. 
In fact, the first thought that must have occurred to every 
one upon hearing of his death was that he had left no one 
to succeed him. There is one good Charles Surface remain- 
ing—Charles Coghlan,—but with that solitary exception, 
the outlook is desolate indeed. With Mr. Wallack the spirits 
of ajolly crew have betaken themselves to the unknown 
bourne from which, let us hope, some of them may hereafter 
return. Benedick has gone, and Cassio and Dazzle and 
Jack Absolute and Young Marlowe, and that most elegant 
and fascinating of roysterers, the Viscount de Ligny. Adonis 
Evergreen, Rover, Wildrake, Don Felix, Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, Young Wilding, Sir Edward Ardent—all vanished, 
temporarily at least, into the land of shadows, Other char- 
acters of a slightly different type in which he was unap- 
proachable may be found in Leon Delmar (‘ The Veteran ’), 
Col. John White, Eliot Gray, Jack Poyntz, Hugh Chalcote, 
and fifty others, all ensamples of sturdy manhood, whose 
most sterling virtues are displayed in moments of emergency. 
In his later years he evinced a great partiality for the charac- 
ter of Prosper Couramont in ‘A Scrap of Paper,’ which was 
a most admirable vehicle for the display of his finished skill 
in the delivery of epigrammatic and sarcastic dialogue, his 
aplomb in semi-cynical love-making, and his complete mas- 
tery of the difficult art of elegant repose. This was one of 
the latest parts in which he appeared in public, and must 
be ranked among his most finished efforts. 

This review has grown already beyond the limits imposed 
upon it by the necessity of space, but must not close without a 
reference, however brief, to Mr. Wallack’s influence as a man- 
ager. Nothing redounds moreto his credit than the manner 
in which, for many years, he devoted the weight of his author- 
ity and his influence to the development of the higher possibili- 
ties of the stage. His name is linked indissolubly with the 
memory of the finest representations of legitimate comedy ever 
seen here. To him the present generation owes its famil- 
iarity with many of the choicest masterpieces of the stage. It 
is to be regretted that in more recent times he allowed him- 
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self to be persuaded into experiments which added little to 
his reputation or fortune, but it should not be forgotten that 
even in the production of poor plays he never departed 
from his policy of liberal management. Whatever he did, 
he did well. This sentence might serve as an epitaph for 
him and a moral for his survivors, There are a few capable 
managers and many good actors left, but Lester Wallack 
was the dean of his profession, and although his active 
career was ended before death overtook him, his life was 
still a power for good in things theatrical, and his loss may 
well be called irreparable. J. Ranken TowseE. 





Reviews 
An “Introduction to the Study of Philosophy” * 


WE HAVE given far too little attention in this country to 
the study of philosophy. Philosophy has by no means passed 
away with the incoming of science; indeed, there never was 
a time when it was so much needed as now, to correct cru- 
dities of thought, and to give a solid foundation for the 
higher thinking of the time. When science has accomplished 
its full work, the greater problems are still left unsettled, 
and philosophy must come in to resolve them, if any light 
is ever to be thrown upon them. Even for the sake of 
science itself, philosophy needs to do its work, in order that 
science may have a working basis in its understanding of 
the activities of the mind. It is a fashion of the time to de- 
cry philosophy, but that tendency will pass away, because it 
has no solid basis on which to rest its narrow prejudices. 
It will pass away as soon as any considerable number of 
men are aroused to a deep sense of the fundamental prob- 
lems of being, and try seriously, in the light of past think- 
ing, and also in the light of the better methods of to-day, to 
get at the great fundamental ideas on which must rest all 
right thinking about the world. 

An excellent piece of work has been done in the book 
now under consideration, which claims to be only an intro- 
duction to the study of philosophy, but which follows the 
right method and in the right spirit. It does not aim to 
give a system of philosophy, and in that the author is wise, 
for systems lose more than they gain in trying to make all 
things come under one formula. His purpose is to consider 
the nature of philosophy, its place and methods, and its re- 
lations to religion, physical science, and psychology. Then 
he takes up the question of the principal divisions of philoso- 
phy, after which he specially discusses the theory of knowl- 
edge, metaphysics, esthetics and ethics. He concludes 
with an admirable chapter on the true spirit and the right 
method in the study of philosophy. The book is not dog- 
matic, has no rigid system to defend, is not antagonistic to 
science, and retains from first to last the spirit of a calm 
search for truth. It is a helpful, because a suggestive book, 
and one that cares more for a living truth than to defend 
any special system to its last conclusions. The method of 
the author is constructive, tending towards idealism, but 
never losing the poise and high aim of a truly philosophic 
thinker. Some of his chapters are marked by richness of 
thought and fertility of illustration, combined with philo- 
sophic calm and breadth. Among these are the chapters 
on the theory of knowledge, on esthetics, and on the spirit 
and the method of philosophy, all of which are not only 
strong in their reasoning, but finely written and in a manner 
direct and simple. 
to be obscure in order to manifest the depth of his thought; 
yet while he is remarkably lucid and clear in his style, he 
does not sacrifice anything of philosophic insight and pro- 
fundity in securing it. More important than its lucidity and 
its philosophic calm is the book’s breadth and catholic 

method, and its aim to make philosophy a vital develop~ 
ment of truth. Writing for beginners, the author leads the 
student into the right path and shows him how truth of 
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The author nowhere thinks it necessary . 
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every kind is related, and that science cannot stand without 


philosophy any more than philosophy can accomplish its 
best work without the aid of science. 





“Virginia of Virginia” * 

‘Vircinia OF VIRGINIA’ is a story of the love of an 
American Mignon for an unresponsive English Wilhelm. It 
has both the excellences and the faults of Miss Rives’s other 
short stories ; which is to say that whatever is not so rare 
that one must speak of it, is so bad that one ought to— 
a combination fatal to the reviewer’s space. 

For the rest, the story is simple in motive, direct in 
treatment, profuse in incident and devoid of plot. It char- 
acteristically lacks humor. The only attempt in that di- 
rection is the overseer, with his trick of beginning his re- 
marks with ‘The beauty of the question air,’ and ending 
with ‘I shud sesso.” But humor which depends for its ef- 
fects upon repetitions and faulty orthography is not apt to 
be of a commanding order. The pathos of the story—and 
it is intended to be very pathetic—reaches us at secondhand, 
the author informing us concerning the nature and extent 
of the emotions evoked, much as a chorus in Euripides 
might tell of the agonies of Medea while she is off the stage. 
Turning from these, the recognized faults of Miss Rives’s 
writing, we find here that which has come to be one of its 
recognized beauties—an affinity with nature, an absorption 
in it which enables her to use it not as a mere background 
or stage-setting, but to weave it into the very texture of her 
work. 

In ‘ Virginia of Virginia’ we have a fresh illustration of 
the power by which she sees nature with the eye of a painter, 
and describes it with the voice of a poet.— As to the person- 
ages of the story, they are as wooden as usual. Nothing is 
more remarkable than that one who is so in sympathy with 
nature that she makes it speak to us, should be so maladroit 
with her human subjects that she has to do all the talking 
for them. They never seem to live at all, still less to grow 
before us. We are told what they are like, what they feel, 
what they do, and that certain words proceeded out of their 
mouths, But all the time we see the wires. What wonder 
if the action seems marionettish and the talk ventriloquistic? 
Not only does the author fail tq develop her characters be- 
fore us, but her delineation consists generally. in merely 
drawing with free hand an ample outline, upon which from 
time to time she pins this or that emotion or attribute, some- 
times getting it where it belongs, and sometimes missing it. 
Indeed, if it were not for her mastery over dumb nature, we 
should know little about her human beings. And this leads 
us to speak of a quality in her which is as distinctively artis- 
tic as itis rare among English writers—a quality which even 
when recognized is difficult to describe; and which we have 
no one word to define. It is not the mere sympathy with 
nature of which we have spoken; nor is it only that appre- 
ciation of the intimate relation which certain temperaments, 
or perhaps all, in certain moods, bear to nature, although 
it partakes of both of these; it is rather a substitution, in 
the treatment of character or in the intensification of situa- 
tions, of the corresponding spirit in nature—a selection of 
natural symbols which shall at once describe and dispense 
with description of the spiritual states to be portrayed. It is 

not the mere dramatic sense, for that implies the substitution, 
not of nature, but of self; nor is it ideality, or poetic insight. 
If the word ‘ theatrical’ could be wrested from the somewhat 
ignoble duty to which it has been assigned as a descriptive 
word, it would strike much nearer the mark. And if in the 
hope that elevated society may work this reformation, we 
call this quality of Miss Rives’s writing poetico-theatrical, we 
do so in the trust that it will be rightly understood. 

By whatever name it is called, this faculty is rare among 
writers in English. Hawthorne had it to some extent, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson possesses it in a high degree; and 
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so, to be perféetly just, does Rhoda Broughton. But for 
the most part, the English novel is as barren of it as if real- 
ism meant seeing only those things whose spiritual corres- 
pondence could be concealed or denied. Elsewhere, nota- 
bly among the French, the method is so comnion as te be 
almost atrick. Of this, De la Motte Fouqué at one extreme 
and Daudet at the other are good illustrations; while in 
‘Germany, Wagnerism means little else than the symbolic 
substitution of nature for spirit. Broadly considered, it is 
Swedenborgianism impressed into literary service. It is to 
the possession of this quality, we think, that Miss Rives owes 
whatever claim to genius she may have. And upon this 
point the literary world seems about equally divided, one 
half being as timid in asserting her possession of a literary 
faculty amounting to genius, as the other half is bold in de- 
nying that she is devoid of it. For ourselves, Mrs. Grad- 
grind’s mental state is ours. It will be remembered that on 
‘one occasion that long-suffering lady, upon being asked if 
she had a pain, remarked that she did not know whether 
she had one or not, but she felt as if there was a pain some- 
where about the room. This is one of those nice discrimi- 
nations which are reached only when humor tempers syn- 
tax; and we adopt it and are grateful. 








J Henry James’s ‘“‘ Reverberator” * 

It 1s A pity that the representatives of our great metro- 
politan dailies should not ‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest’ the latest product of Henry James’s delicate and in- 
cisive art, ‘The Reverberator;’ for in that case the shame- 
lessness of the daily inundation of scandal would be tem- 
pered, morning journalism would acquire a greater respec- 
tability, and connection with the press would no longer in 
any quarter be esteemed a disgrace. At present the ‘ liter- 
ary feller’ must carefully cleanse his skirts of any connec- 
tion with the contaminating scandal-column or, in the eyes 
of respectable people, his reputation is forever—and deserv- 
edly—gone. It is not often that James writes with so direct 
a moral as he does in this rather flatly named romance, or 
writes with a more stinging and yet graceful sarcasm; but 
he has been urged by its ever-increasing noxiousness to take 
up the cudgels against ‘ society journalism’ and show up its 
infamy with all the power of his inimitable art. ‘The 
Reverberator’ is one of those mushroom growths that spring 
up with rank luxuriance in the midst of so-called ‘ society.’ 
It is devoted at first to McAllisterism—to the ‘ charge of the 
Four Hundred,’ whose business it is to ‘lead’ society; and from 
this it gradually broadens and flattens out into an immeas- 
urable bog of gossip, or a veritable Danube of billingsgate, 
publicity-mongering, discussion of people’s private affairs, 
fictions about this or that person ‘prominent’ in the so- 
and-so ‘circle’ or ‘set.’. It has ‘correspondents ’—in plain- 
er English, spies—everywhere, who report, comment upon, 
‘double-lead’ everything. The notion that such a thing as 
* privacy ’ can exist is scouted from its editorial columns. 
‘What people want is the news’ and the ‘ news’ is—your 
most private thoughts, your most ‘sacred associations, the 
doings of your home-circle, the ambitions and aspirations of 
your heart. All of this is spread broadcast through the 
mocking type of Zhe Reverberator, and the incident may or 
may not awaken a ‘ reverberation ’ in your breast: much the 
Spy-correspondent cares! This principle established, Mr. 
James artistically weaves into it the lives and doings of 
certain Dossous and Flacks—certain commonplace travelling 
Americans,—who lodge in Paris for a season and come in 
contact with a proud and exclusive Parisian set whose last 
dream is that of any ‘reverberation ’,of their private affairs, 
The Americans have money and beauty: they fall in with a 
* reverberator ’ and then with the scions of an ancient Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain family, one of whom gets entangled with 
Miss Dossou. Flack, the ‘reverberator,’ ‘ writes allthis up’ 
—with plenty added—for his journal, and the correspon- 
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dence comes back to the Parisians with the force of a thun- 
derbolt. Rage, humiliation, grief are poor words to express 
their horror; and Flack sits on the fence grinning over his 
‘hit,’ delighted with his ‘campaign,’ ready for another! 


Verestchagin’s “At Home and in War” * 

Wuat foundation of picturesque realism the Russian 
novelists build on may be discerned from these vivid remia- 
iscences and anecdotes of a comparatively young Russian 
officer who has but to introvert his eyes, and presio/ a vol- 
ume of 500 pages isthe result. The singular frankness of this 
self-memoir is altogether Russian. How any one could be 
such a colossal egotist as to imagine that As doings, 47s mam- 
ma and papa, Ais war reminiscences could for an instant 
interest anybody but himself passes belief; but—‘they are 
Russians, my dear:’ everything Russian is naturally interest- 
ing: even Russian egotism has a peculiar flavor, like Russian 
caviare: and a Russian autobiographist must be, in the na- 
ture of things, the most interesting of all. At first it is with 
no little indignation that one follows the trivialities of this 
self-portraiture: who is this, confound him! that strips him- 
self in public in this wise, and comes out jauntily like an 
Atlantic sea-bather to display his muscles and calves before, 
the people ? Indignation, however, gradually melts before the 
piquancy of the situation, the completeness of the self-rev- 
elation, the starkness of the apocalypse: an infinity of de- 
tail about Russian country life and country houses is in- 
terwoven with the personal dressing and undressing; fine 
pictures of Russian peasant-life, ancient Russian gentlewo- 
men and gentlemen, old nurses and busy farmyards, Rus- 
sian gymnasiums and boarding-schools, serfs and regimental 
life, unfold before us; the Turkish war-cloud of 1876-77 
gathers and bursts; Alexander Verestchagin joins Skobeleff’s 
Caucasian division, and here we are instantly surrounded 
by the pomp and circumstance of the izglorious Turco- 
Russian conflict, with all its glitter and clash. 

The personality of the author is dominant everywhere, and 
yet it is mellowed and subdued by the tragical interest 
of the campaign. One brilliant camp-scene after another 
follows with Meissonnier-like distinctness and multiplicity: 
Plevna, Lootcha, Philippopolis, at length gorgeous Constan- 
tinople, burst upon and entrance our soldier-egotist, whose 
incisive pen is an etching-needle that veritably tattoos these 
scenes on our memory. The interior camp-life of the Rus- 
sian army in that marvellous march and campaign is re- 
vealed with a plainness and detail that would do honor to 
any war-correspondent, while the author’s nationality brings 
him in contact with men and scenes of which no alien corre- 
spondent would have been allowed to be an eye-witness. 
He is a kind of Archibald Forbes in Russian uniform, with 
an eye for picture and anecdote, for battle-painting and 
hospital. He meets everybody and sees everything, and is 
decorated for gallantry with the cross of Vladimir. Finally, 
he winds up in the Persian campaign of Geok-Tekke in 
1880-1, and depicts for us a series of spicy Oriental scenes 
and experiences in the far southeast. Altogether, not bad 
for an egotist! the deshabille is worth assisting at. Every 
one can understand Tolstoi, Tourguéneff, and the rest far 
better for reading this remarkable book, which is dashed off 
with all the freedom and frankness of a Russian soldier. 








Some Recent Medical Works + 
THE QUESTION, what shall we eat and drink, in order to continue 
in good health as we advance in years? is well answered in this 
brochure, the author of which is so well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic that anything from ‘his pen will be read with interest, and 
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we may say with profit, so thoroughly practical is he in all his teach- 
ings. In ‘Diet in Relation to Age and Activity ’ (1) the author de- 
clares that, through facts which are constantly coming before him, 
he is compelled to accept the conclusion, that more mischief in the 
form of actual disease, accrues to civilized man from erroneous 
habits in eating than from the habitual use of alcohol. The ad- 
vocates of prohibition will probably not admit this sweeping and 
perhaps startling assertion, although supported apparently by in- 
controvertible facts. Especially in middle or old age are the evils 
from over-eating or the taking of improper food to be dreaded. 
Less nutriment is required in proportion as age advances, the power 
to eliminate is less at fifty than at thirty, still less at sixty and up- 
wards, If one does not remember this fact, and diminish the 
amount of food taken daily, as he approaches the decline of life, he 
will become acquainted with gout, rheumatism, or liver or kidney 
disease. To those who have arrived at middle age, and who are 
beginning to learn that the three or four hearty meals daily they 
were wont to indulge in can no longer be eaten with impunity, 
we recommend the reading of this little book, in which the reason 
will be made clear to them, and valuable suggestions found for 
their guidance. 

The author of ‘Stimulants’ (2) will probably be supported in his 
views by the anti-prohibitionists, on the principle that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, as he advocates the substitution of light, pure 
» wines for the stronger alcoholic concoctions. Even if this were 

racticable, the evils arising from abuse would not by any means 
os done away with, as statistics show that drunkenness prevails to 
a great extent in the wine countries of Europe. The ideas of the 
author are neither original nor new. The worn-out argument that 
alcohol is food, and therefore is indispensable, especially to the 
physician, for the cure of his cases, is no longer tenable. Alcohol 
is not prescribed with the liberality that it was twenty years ago; 
many physicians rarely order it, and perhaps a larger number not 
at all, partly upon moral grounds, but chiefly because the progress 
in therapeutics has enabled them to substitute other agents quite 
as beneficial, and which will in no way create a morbid taste for 
strong drink after recovery. No one can doubt the evils, the mis- 
ery, the untold suffering inflicted upon the human family by alcohol, 
and it will hardly be questioned that wherever prohibition or high 
license has been introduced in this country, the curse has been 
mitigated. The mere substitution of a mild for a stronger poison 
is a remedy entirely inadequate to the occasion.——The ‘ Invalid’s 
Own Book’ (3) is a collection of recipes from various books and 
countries. The author informs us that, hitherto, works on cookery 
have been written only to gratify the taste and provoke the appetite 
of those in the enjoyment of good health. She undertakes to sup- 
ply a long-felt want by catering to the taste of the invalid. Many 
of the recipes are old and familiar to every housekeeper; the ma- 
jority of the others are of such a character that the invalid will be 
wise if he avoids them.——‘ Outlines for the Management of Diet’ 
(4) consists of a series of lectures delivered at the Training-School 
for Nurses. The volume contains much useful information for 

rofessional nurses, as well as for all who may have the care of 
invalids. 

‘ Doctor and Patient’ (5) consists of a series of letters or essays 
to physicians and patients. The greater portion of the volume is 
devoted to advice to the patient. Dr. Mitchell has had unusual 
opportunities for observing diseases of the nervous system, and 
these essays are the outgrowth of his extensive experience. His 
success has been chiefly in his treatment of that class of women 
who suffer from what is called ‘nervousness,’ and the chapter on 
‘ Nervousness and its Influence’ contains most excellent advice and 
may be read with advantage by every woman, whether in good or 
feeble health, and especially mothers and those who have the 
bringing-up of girls. The chapter on ‘Out-door and Camp Life 
for Women’ shows how inexpensive and easily out-door life may 
be obtained for women, and how preferable it is, in every way, to the 
overcrowded summer hotels, where bad food and stuffy bedrooms 
a rather than lessen the peculiar ills which woman alone is 

eir to. 

In ‘ Animal Magnetism’ (6) we find a most complete history of 
the subject on mesmerism, or hypnotism, as it has been variously 
called. The treatise, is the result of a series of scientific experi- 
ments, performed at the Salpétriére from the vast amount of clini- 
cal material furnished by that immense hospital, and after the 
‘method inaugurated by the well-known physician, Charcot. The 
authors frankly admit that a didactic, treatise on hypnotism would 
be as yet premature, so little is the subject really understood. In 
view of the fact that so many works have appeared, claiming to give 
the why and the wherefore of animal magnetism or hypnotism, this 
admission from two well-known scientists, having unusual facilities 
for thorough investigation, cannot fail to impress the reader with the 
honesty of the experiments detailed. One of the most interesting 
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chapters is that containing an account of Mesmer and his work, 
who was really the first to direct the attention of the medical pro- | 
fession and the public to the subject. Three reports were made of 
his experiments; one to the Royal School of Medicine, another to 
the-Academy of Sciences, and the third—a special report—to the 
King of France. The commission was composed of illustrious 
men, well-known to the scientific world at that time, Benjamin 
Franklin being its Chairman. It failed to detect a magnetic fluid, 
as claimed by Mesmer, and arrived at the conclusion that the im- 
agination was largely productive of the condition which they called 
a ‘crisis’ or ‘nervous convulsion.’ They recommended that the 
public exhibition which had been given by Mesmer and his assis- 
tants be prohibited, as hurtful to individual and public morals. This 
was over one hundred years ago (1784). Since then, under differ- 
ent names, animal magnetism has been from time to time brought 
before the public, both by scientific physicians and scientific char- 
latans. At present, hypnotism is the term used to designate the 
condition. We have advanced but little in our understanding of 
the subject since the days of Mesmer. It presents a wide field for 
conscientious scientific workers, such as the authors of ‘ Animal 
Magnetism ;’” and in these times, when the physician has to contend 
with ‘ mind-readers,’ ‘ faith-curers,’ ‘ Christian scientists,’ and oth- 
er forms of suggestive medicine, the determination of the ques- 
tion whether hypnotism is to have a place in medicine will be 
awaited with no little interest. ; 

Numerous works have appeared within the last few years 
upon the now very familiar subject of ‘Nerve Waste,’ but this 
(7), we believe, is the first from the Pacific coast. The practical 
information the author undertakes to furnish is, we presume, in- 
tended for popular reading. The tendency of this, as weil as 
other books of the kind, is to make wretched hypochondriacs 
of timid, nervous and excitable persons, who may perchance read 
them. According to the author, some of the most trifling de- 
rangements of the system will, if not placed under treatment 
for nerve lesion, give rise to what he terms ‘nervous exhaus- 
tion.’ Among the many causes which produce ‘nerve waste,’ the 
author mentions ‘abnormal vigilance,’ or an ‘ over-alertness.’ We 
have no doubt this is true in certain cases, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how a dentist, in the pursuit of his daily vocation, can become 
a victim of ‘ abnormal vigilance.’ The book is replete with similar 
overdrawn statements.—As a rule, books on domestic medicine 
or surgery, for the people, are misleading, and tend rather to con- 
fuse those who attempt to glean practical and useful knowledge 
from their pages. ‘ What to Do First in Emergencies’ (8) seems to 
have been prepared with more than ordinary care. It does not 
appear to be the aim of the author to make a careful diagnos- 
tician and skilful surgeon of the layman, who undertakes a perusal 
of its pages. Its suggestions are to the point, lucid and concise, 
and one cannot fail to find in it directions as to just what to do in 
an emergency until the arrival of a physician or surgeen. It should 
be in every family, particularly those living in isolated places where 
time must necessarily elapse before the coming of the physician. 
—This little ‘Epitome of Anatomy’ (9) is, as the author (Dr. 
Culver) claims, quite original in plan and arrangement, although 
not in subject-matter. The oo has admirably succeeded in 
condensing, in a very small space, a thorough résumé of elementary 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene, besides referring to the deleteri- 
ous effects of alcohol and tobacco on the human system. We 
cordially recommend it as a text-book for schools and colleges, as 
it is the most complete elementary work on the subjects treated of 
that we have seen. 

The ‘ Lamb Prize Essays,’ (10) are the result of prizes offered by 
Mr. Henry Lamb, of Rochester, through the American Public 
Health Association. This most excellent and practical method of 
diffusing useful knowledge of all that pertains to the important 
subject of hygiene cannot be too highly commended. The essays 
are all admirably written, and exhaustive of the subjects treated. 
‘Healthy Homes and Foods for the Working Classes,’ by Victor C. 
Vaughan, and ‘ Disinfection and Individual Prophylaxis against In- 
fectious Diseases,’ by George M. Sternberg, are of special value to 
the householder, and all others who have the responsibility of pro- 
viding for the physical welfare of large numbers of people. The 
other two pamphlets are ‘ The Sanitary Conditions and Necessities 
of School Houses and School-Life,’ by D.F. Lincoln, and * The 
Preventable Causes of Disease, Injury, and Death in American 
Manufactories and Workshops,’ by George H: Ireland. 





No. 13 PICCADILLY TERRACE, where Byron passed the wretched 
period of his married life, where Ada was born, and where he wrote 
some of his earlier poems, will soon change its accustomed appear~ 
ance. Scaffolding gives warning of the coming change, and soon 
No. 139 Piccadilly will take the place of the old number. A com-~ 
memorative tablet, it is hoped, will be set in its walls. 
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Recent Fiction 

THE AUTHOR of ‘A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder’ has certainly taken the wind out of the critic’s sails by 
discussing in one of his chapters, very much in the manner of Bul- 
wer in ‘My Novel,’ the question whether the book is\meant as a 
Satire or purely as a story of adventure. If as a satire, we agree 
with the ingenuous author that it is too obvious to be skillful ; and 
with all its cleverness, even as a tale of the marvellous and the 
spectacular it has its weak points. It is too didactic, too much an 
inventory of the manners, religion and government of the mysteri- 
ous country in the Antarctic ocean. : Foreseeing that the author 
would be charged with imitating Mr. Haggard, the publishers auth- 
orized a statement, some time ago, that the book was written long 
before Mr. Haggard was heard of in the literary world. The gener- 
‘al opinion is that it is the work of the late James De Mille, auth- 
or of that amusing book, ‘ The Dodge Club in Italy.’ The outline 
of the narrative is not unlike ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ An English 
sailor is cast away on the shores of an unknown land, and ina 
manuscript which he encloses and sets adrift in a copper cylinder, 
he tells the story of his romantic and terrible adventures in a coun- 
try where the greatest honor is to be a pauper, the dearest blessing 
to mankind that of unrequited love, and the object to live for an early 
and horrible death. It certainly is a most ingeniously contrived 


story, full of the amazing conceits and vivid descriptions of the ' 


fantastic and bizarre customs of an encharmed people. 


($1.25. 
Harper & Bros.) 





‘A WaR-TIME WOOING’ is as complete in its way as a play 
given by a good stock-company. Everybody, from the printer and 
illustrator to the author himself, has done his best to make it a 
delightful little volume. The story has the chief characteristics of 
Capt. King’s writings—his pleasant narrative style, his young girl 
heroine, his chivalrous young officer, and the complications which 
at the last of the book always end in explanations and marriage. 
‘A War-Time Wooing’ does not differ materially from the author’s 
other stories, except in a certain meagreness of incident. The 
plot, which is flimsy in construction, is of a young girl who received 
a photograph and letter in return for the gift of a havelock sent 
among others to acompany in service. A correspondence follows, 
and an engagement is the result, though the young lady has never 
seen the man who chanced to receive her havelock, and who fell in 
love with her workmanship and herself atthe sametime. Through 
same accident it transpires that the lover who wrote the letters had 
not sent his own but a handsomer man’s poocenre. This nat- 
urally creates confusion when the man of the photograph is con- 
fronted with the statement that he had corresponded for over a 
ey with a young girl of whom he had never heard tell. As it was 

ut a step, however, from falling in love with the photograph, to 
fall in love with the young officer himself, a kind fate removes any 
embarrassments on that score, and the young people become satis- 
factorily engaged. There are certain dramaiis persone who ap- 
pear in Capt. King’s stories as inevitably as the Jou/et in a French 
table d’hote dinner. ‘There is the young maiden who falls in love 
with the manly form, and there is the manly form ; then there is 
the old father; and lastly there is one deserter or more. If we 
should name an inheritor of the late E. P. Roe’s popularity, it would 
be Capt. King, for he appears to possess the same comfortable 
Seen, of making the commonplace interesting. ($1. Harper & 

ros. 





A MORE unpleasant novel than ‘A Man’s Will,’ Mr. Edgar Faw- 
cett’s latest, it has rarely been our task to read. Mr. Fawcett is 
fond of pathological studies, and in the/present book he has a sub- 
ject to his taste. A gentleman of wealth and good family, in mid- 
dle life becomes a victim to drink, and is shot in a low saloon in 
Third Avenue. It is the effect of this tragedy on the minds of his 
two children—one a lad entering his teens, the other a girl who is 
about to make a brilliant and happy marriage—with which the au- 
thor is particularly occupied. The girl becomes an hysterical fa- 
natic on the subject of temperance—a trial to her husband and a 
bore to her friends. The boy starts in early college life with rigid 
ideas of abstemiousness, but finding himself looked upon as a prig 
and a muff, breaks his pledge and joins in the dissipations of his 
companions. He marries a beautiful and high-spirited girl, his 
financial affairs are most prosperous, and life seems to hold for 
him all the elements of success, when he too is bitten by the plague 
of thirst. After committing several sof¢zses, such as falling into a 
drunken sleep while entertaining friends at his own dinner-table, 
he lands, after a debauch, in a fit of delirzum tremens, in a little 
out-of-the-way hotel. This, however, proves to be his future sal- 
vation, for there he comes in contact with a physician who sets 
him on his feet and keeps him there. Mr. Fawcett has made a 
careful study of the gexus homo under the influence of a progres- 


sive thirst for drink, and the result of his study is not very different 






from the old Homeric illustration in the halls of Circe. It goes. 
without saying. that such a state of affairs could not make am . 
agreeable story, since the modern mind has lost its taste for gross: 
humor, and what the ancients laughed at, we, with our strained 
sensibilities, are more apt to weep over. We realize, of course, 
that the book is rather the pesenaiestiaa of a theory of the treat- 
ment of a disease than a novel, and that Mr. Fawcett had in view 
the demonstration of how weak a thing man’s will is, unless 
stimulated by science, medicaments and moral support. ($1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls.) 





‘“NINETTE, by the author of ‘ Vera,’ is an attractive story of 
peasant life in Provence. Possessing always a strong originality, 
the nature of the French peasant is replete with the germs of 
romance and song. ‘Ninette’ is a very simple story, merely that 
of a bankrupt peasant proprietor whose ame, little daughter was 
pursued by the roué of the village, and whose honor and happiness. 
were defended by her young soldier lover. But though simple the 
story has decided personality, together with a color and freshness 
which are quite distinctive. It has the delicate piquancy of French 
landscape art, with its simplicity of scenery and handling. Perhaps 
no one dno the French peasant better than George Sand, and we 
have in this book, though in an inferior degree, the same intimate 
knowledge of their nature. The carnival earthquake of 1887 at 
Nice serves for the timely taking-off of those persons who stood in 
the way of the little Ninette’s happiness, and typifies that retributive 
Sage with which a happy fiction fortunately beguiles us. (50 cts. 

. Appleton & Co.) 





Mr. W. B. ALLEN certainly possesses the faculty of writing 
my stories for young people. ‘Kelp,’ the latest issue of the 
ine Cone Series, is full of interesting adventure, and has about it 
that air of possibility which lets the reader put himself in the place 
of any one of the characters. The book starts off bravely with a 
midnight fire, so described as to make the fascinated boy reader- 
feel, not only that he is on the scene, but that he is an interested! 
worker. Shortly after the fire the party of young people, with the- 
older members of the family, start North to spend their vacatiom 
camping on one of the Isles of Shoals. Nothing is omitted that 
could make the story delightful and healthy in tone. They have a 
clam-bake ; someone tells a true ghost-story ; they get ashore in a 
fog and find, on going to reémbark, that their boat has loosed its 
mooring and is drifting out to sea; they break their oars at critical 
moments ; one of the little girls is rescued from a ledge of rock 
where a flood-tide was fast swallowing her unsafe foothold ; and 
finally, as a fit climax to their vacation, just before they break up 
camp, they have a great storm which they fear has washed their 
good dog Solomon out to sea. It has not, however, for he turns. 
up the next morning wet but well. It is truly an interesting little- 
tale, albeit the incidents and accidents are of the conventional type. 

($1. D. Lothrop Co.) 654.2 Ae eae 


WE SURMISE that ‘A Blind Lead’ is a firstling from the pen of 
Josephine W. Bates. It is a story of a Western mining-camp in 
which are presented the feverish hopes of some, the ruin that sus 
pense brings to others, the fluctuating spirits of the whole commu- 
nity, and various types of men of weak and strong natures, whose- 
opportunity of good or bad seems so much more accentuated in 
the small circuit of a camp than in the greatef world. The char- 
acters of the book are flat and vapory. With the exception of 
James Wayburn, who had a weakness for auctions, and ’Liz’beth, 
the gentle wife of the bankrupt miner, none of them have the slight 
est semblance of reality. When we have said this, and that the 
style drifts too naturally into mock heroics, we have proclaimed the- 
story’s greatest faults—faults, however, all but fatal to a novel. 
The author is evidently familiar with her subject and of an observ- 
ant disposition, and the writing on the whole is good. ($1.25. J. 
B. Lippincott Co.‘ EUGENIA, A FRIEND’S VICTIM,’ by Allan | 
Hurlba, belongs to that class of fiction of whose offending ‘ Calle@ 
Back’ was the head and front. It is vastly inferior to the latter- 
book, however, having neither its power, ingenuity, nor knowledge- 
of affairs. The plot is one of mystery and crime, in which a verita- 
ble Mephisto plays upon the characters with much the same power 
for evil as did his famous prototype. It is a sort of ‘genteel’ blood- 
and-thunder, with a mad twin-brother, a beautiful woman, a re- 
jected suitor, an Italian stiletto, a melancholy, introspective lover for 
the hero, and all the evident complications that follow therewith. 
The style is pompous and disagreeable, and the tale frequently in- 
terrupted by those appeals to the reader which recall unpleasantly 
the confidential attitude of a Bowery actor to his audience. (50 
cts. Wells Publishing Co.) 














Minor Notices 
THE charming work of Mr. John Treat dg deserved a more 


‘distinctive title than the vague one of ‘Indian Sketches,’—which, 
by the way, had been already appropriated by a worthy missionary 
cauthor, the Rev. P. J.De Smet. Mr. Irving’s title is, indeed, length- 
ened and explained by an addition, which tells us that the sketches 
were ‘taken during a U.S. Expedition to make treaties with the 
Pawnee and other tribes of Indians in 1833.’ Morethan fifty years, 
therefore, have elapsed since these notes were written. Though 
several portions of them appeared in the newspapers, where they 
maturally excited attention, they are now first collected in a volume, 
‘with the added links giving them the interest of a continuous nar- 
‘rative. One must admire the reserve of a practised writer, who, 
having this mass of attractive material under his hand, has chosen 
to keep it unused for the greater part of a lifetime. The work, 
however, cannot be said to have lost by the delay. It rather, per- 
haps, gains in effect by bringing to the memory of older readers 
and to the knowledge of a younger generation such remarkably 
wivid word-pictures of scenes and characters which have long 
passed away, and yet retain in story, like the Homeric descriptions 
of a similar stage of society, a perennial freshness and interest. 
Life among the wild Indian chivalry of the Western plains, as our 
explorers encountered it half a century ago, has never been depicted 
with a more graphic touch or a more captivating vivacity than in 
these pages. Even the grace and humor which brighten the ‘ Tour 
‘on the Prairies’ of the illustrious ‘Geoffrey Crayon’ fail to give it 
- the charm of his nephew's livelier sketches, sparkling with the 
effervescent gayety of youth. There are, indeed, not a few touches 
in the descriptions worthy of ‘the uncle in his best Knickerbocker 
days. What the prairie Indian of that time really was, as viewed 
by a keen and cultured observer, free alike from morbid sentiment 
and from prejudice, can be learned perhaps better from this book 
than from any other source; and, on the whole, it must be said 
that the impression left of him by these sketches is decidedly favor- 
able. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





In ‘THE ARYAN RACE: its Origin and its Achievements,’ by 

‘Charles Morris, we have an attempt, not altogether unsuccessful, to 
‘present in a popular form the results of the investigations of schol- 
-ars in regard to this interesting subject. Mr. Morris writes, fluently 
-and agreeably enough, of ‘Types of Mankind,’ ‘The Home of the 
Aryans,’ ‘ The Household and the Village,’ the Aryan migrations, 
(political development, language and literature, with other kindred 
topics, closing with a view of the ‘ Future Status of the Human 
Race,’ His descriptions and suggestions show much study and 
thought; but his argument is unfortunately vitiated by the ‘ personal 
element’ which unconsciously pervades it, as it does much else that 
+as been written on the subject. He is a member of the Aryan 
‘race, in its English branch, and its American subdivision. He is 
of opinion that the Aryan race is the noblest of all races, that its 
Anglo-Saxon branch is its finest outgrowth, and that the American 
‘offshoot’ of. this branch is, on the whole, the most splendid de- 
velopment that the Aryan stock or the human race in general has 
ever produced or is likely to produce. In the same way, many 
German ethnologists are confident that the only genuine representa- 
tives of the race and original Aryans are the light-haired and fair- 
skinned Teutons and Scandinavians. The fact that of the speakers 
of the Aryan languages nineteen-twentieths are brown-complex- 
dioned and dark-haired counts for nothing with these reasoners. As 
little do the facts that the Chinese and Semitic civilizations are far 
older than the Aryan, and have shown, in religion and politics, 
quite as profound and durable results, count with reasoners like 
Mr. Morris. A discussion which each party decides according to 
the particular race and nation to which he happens to belong, can 
hardly be dignified with the title of a scientific argument. ($1.50. 
S. C. Griggs & Co.) 





A SMALL pamphlet, vaguely entitled ‘Some Thoughts on Life’s 
‘Battle,’ is put forth by Mr. Mark Levy ‘in the hope of touching the 
hearts of Christian people, and thereby awakening them to a sense 
of their duty to the Jewish race, and in the further hope of bringing 
to the knowledge of the sin-stricken and sorrow-laden the peace 
-and joy to be found by accepting the burden-bearer, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” These are very great objects indeed, but the 
‘latter has been undertaken by many persons of more mental force 
than Mr. Levy. The former field, it is true, needs laborers. The 
hearts of numerous Gentiles, who doubtless consider themselves 
Christians, are strangely hard toward the race of which the Christ 
was born; and their minds are altogether unawakened as to any 
duty of their own in the matter—even the negative duty of absti- 
nence from the old, unhumorous jokes. We do not think, however, 
that the present pamphlet is at all likely to arouse the slumbrous 
Gentile| conscience. The author is evidently in earnest, but he 








writes feebly, and any impression made by his narration of experi- 
ence is destroyed by the execrable verse he has unfortunately in- 
cluded. (Louisville: John P. Morton & Co.)——A POET'S prose 
is very likely to bear the impress of his sensitive and artistic tem- 
perament, and to be still poetic; and, wéce versa, when a prose- 
writer drops into poetry in a friendly sort of way, his verse is apt 
still to be prose with the caudal additions of a rhyme at the end of 
each line. This is the sad.case of Mr. Thomas C. Amory’s volume 
entitled ‘The Siege of Newport.’ The subject» of his verse is a 
theme of martial spirit and of epic dignity, well calculated to tempt 
an enthusiastic patriot to rush into verse; but it cannot, and has 
not, made of hima poet. It is even probable that the author him- 
self does not cherish any great poetic aspiration, but he may not 
be aware that his versification is crude, his rhyme commonplace, 
and his metre sing-song. —-‘A BACHELOR'S WEDDING-TRIP (by: 
Himself)’ is an advertisement pure and simple, constructed on the 
spider and the fly principle, which lures you into what is appar- 
ently a novel, only to find yourself, on the last page, face to face 
with a patent medicine or a toilet soap. It belongs properly to that 
department of current journalism known as ‘agate specials.’ (50 
cts. Philadelphia: Pen Publishing Co.) 





The Magazines 

THE FIRE started by the Gladstone-Ingersoll controversy still 
slumbers on in Zhe North American Review, and under that head 
Cardinal Manning contributes the leading paper in the current 
number, on. ‘ The Chureh its Own Witness.’ After a most elabo- 
rate survey of his subject, the Cardinal dismisses it with this crush- 
ing paragraph : ‘I am well aware that I have been writing truisms, 
and repeating trite and trivial arguments. They are trite because 
the feet of the faithful for nearly nineteen hundred years have worn 
them in their daily life; they are trivial because they point to the 
one path in which the wayfarer, though a fool, shall not err.’ Zhe 
North American disputes the claim of Scrzbner’s to the distinction 
of publishing Gen. Sheridan’s only contribution to a periodical, and 
reprints his ‘ Last Days of the Rebellion,’ written for the magazine 
a number of years ago. There is also a*symposium in which sev- 
eral gentlemen make ‘Irish Comments on an English Text ’"—the 
much-talked-of Free Trade paragraph falsely attributed to the 
London 7¢mes. In reply to Judge Holt’s article on his correspond- 
ence with the late ex-Attorney-General Speed, Mr. John Speed 
contributes a posthumous paper on ‘The Assassins of Lincoln,’ 
prepared by his father just after Gen. Hancock’s nomination, in 
which the writer justifies to himself the hanging of Mrs. Surratt 
and the ‘ male accomplices’ of Booth. In a note on ‘Canadian 
Literature,’ J. Macdonald Oxley takes a text from the article on the 
same subject printed in THE CRITIC, and makes a literary survey 
of the country. Mr. Oxley does not offer to his fellow-Canadians 
a very roseate outlook for native literature. It is only another illus- 
tration of the fact that in order for. a people to be creative, they 
must breathe in the life-giving air of independence. 

In Art and Letters for September, Adolphe Jullien’s delightful 
paper on ‘ The Opera before the Revolution ’ is continued, the pres- 
ent instalment being devoted to its history under the reign of Louis 
XV. There is a statuesque medallion portrait of Rameau, which 
begins the illustrations; another of the mischievous Sophie Ar- 
nould, from a contemporaneous miniature, with her capricious lips 
arched into that demure sauciness they must have had when she 
said to her mother : ‘ To go to the opera is to go to the devil; but 
go I must;’ a full-length picture of Lany, in a dance with flowers ; 
a small cut of Mile. Guimard in the ballet of the ‘ Navigateur ;’ 
some airy prints in color; the Palais Royal; a group of spectators 
of the time, after Trouvain, and an engraving of the irresistible 
Jéliotte. The mellifluous Ouida contributes the leading article, a 
tale called ‘The Adder,’ which ‘gives Laurent-Desrousseaux and 
Schommer the opportunity of throwing off some delicate Venetian 
effects. ‘Old and New Ordnance,’ by Gen. Thoumas, besides be- 
ing an instructive treatise on its theme, has some curious illustra- 
tive plates and a splendid battle-piece after de Neuville. There is 
a paper on Orchardson, by Frederick Wedmore, with portrait and 
specimens of his works, notably ‘Napoleon on Board the Belle- 
rophon’ and the ‘Salon of Madame Récamier;’ on ‘Sisters of 
Charity,’ by Emile Michelet ; and ‘ Misery’s Watch,’ a short story by 
N. Quellien, with process illustrations. 

Henry James’s ‘ The Patagonia’ and Prof. Minto’s ‘ Mediation of 
Ralph Hardelot’ are concluded in the present number of The Eng- 
lish Illustrated. Among the short contributions is an entertaining 
paper by Adam Sielgud, entitled ‘In the Carpathians,’ which has 
the charm of novelty and is, besides, well written and happily illus- 
trated. To read J. Ashby Sterry’s ‘ London Street Studies’ is the 
next best thing to poking one’s own nose among the old city’s 
thoroughfares. ‘Hampton Court,’ by Barbara Clay Finch, illus- 
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trated in Herbert Railton’s most delicate manner, will be read by 
those who have wandered about its garden with interest, and by 
those who have not had that privilege, with instruction. The fron- 
tispiece is a flat, waxen image called ‘ Dorothy,’ by Henry Ryland. 
‘ The House of the Wolf,’ by J. Stanley Weyman, will be begun in 
the October number.——The September ‘number of the Magazine 
of American History opens with one of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s 
characteristic papers, a history of Marietta, Ohio, for the past one 
hundred years. Accompanying it, as frontispiece, is a reproduc- 
tion of Wilson Peale’s portrait of Arthur St. Clair, the first Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory. There is also a curious sketch 
of Gen. Rufus Putnam, and scattered through the pages of the ar- 
ticle are many other prints, illustrative of the city’s interesting 
march of progress. Following this paper comes one from Cyrus 
Thomas on ‘Indian Tribes in Prehistoric Times: their Location 
and Movements.’ Other contributions are from Col. Charles C. 
Jones, Jr.,on the ‘Promulgation of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, in Savannah, Georgia;’ ‘ Reconstruction,’ by Jacob H. Pat- 
ton ; ‘Canada’s Financial and Business Condition,’ showing the 
results of protection, by Prosper Bender; and ‘The Constitution 
and Ordinance of 1787’ in their relation to education, from Lieut.- 
Gov. R. S. Robertson of Indiana. 


Two names in bold-face type stand out this month in the table- 
of-contents of The American Magazine; they are those of James 
G. Blaine and Joseph B. Foraker, attached respectively to ‘ The 
President’s Error’ and ‘Tariff and Labor.’ In the former, Mr. 
Blaine takes Mr. Cleveland to task for some of the statements 
made in the famous Message of last December on the tariff. The 
answer is very brief, but will seem conclusive to all who regard the 
subject from the Protectionist point of view. Following on Prof. 
Boyesen’s arrraignment of the public school system in 7he Forum, 
Dr. Wm. F. Hutchinson here fires another shot into the school- 
room, and writes that there are no more effective or rapid means 
‘of injuring a child’s system, physical and mental, than our present 
methods of study. ‘Steady adherence to our hours of school 
within doors, and of lessons without, . . . it is but a question 
of a few years when there will be no more full-blood American 
women to keep up the race.’ Among the other readable things in 
the issue are a paper by Lieut. Wm. F. Fullam, U.S.N., on ‘ The 
American Navy of To-Day ;’ an illustrated article by Guy B. See- 
ley, ‘Rambles About Naples;’ and ‘In Hiawatha’s Country,’ by 
Charles Burr Todd. The three poems, ‘Concealment,’ by Annie 
C. McQueen, ‘Into the Dark,’ by Jessie F. O’Donnell, and ‘ Re- 
flected,’ by Bessie Chandler, are all good in their several ways, and 
in the ‘Irish Courting’ we have a bright little song from Aubrey 
de Vere. There is a certain weird beauty in W. W. Campbell’s 
* Legend of Dead Man’s Lake.’ 








Some Remarkable Autographs 


Mr. W. E. BENJAMIN has prepared what may safely be 
called the handsomest catalogue of autographs that has yet 
been issued by an American bookseller. It is bound in a 
cover with a design made for the purpose, and contains fac- 
similes of letters and documents printed in tints. Among 
the latter is the original address of congratulation from the 
Jews of London to the Duchess of Kent on the marriage of 
her daughter, Queen Victoria. Among the signers are the 
Rothschilds, Sir Moses Montefiore, and other distinguished 
representatives of the race. Among the Bonaparte auto- 
graphs is a childish drawing by the young Prince Louis Na- 
poleon. There is a letter from the late Paul H. Hayne 
which ought never to have been published, as it was in- 
tended only for private reading, and was written out of the 
bitterness of his heart at a time of sore distress. But this, 
of course, only makes it the more valuable to collectors. 
There is a letter written by Edgar Allan Poe to his friend 
G. W. Evelett, defending himself against the charge of 
plagiarism in connection with Brown’s ‘Conchologist.’ It 
Is an ingenuous defence: 

What you tell me about the accusation of plagiarism made by 
the PAzl. Sat. Eve. Post surprises me. It is the first I heard of it 
—with the exception of a hint made in one of your previous letters 
—but which I did not then comprehend. Please let me know as 
many farticulars as you can remember—for I must see into the 
charge—Who edits the paper? who publishes it? etc., etc., etc.— 
about what time was the accusation made? I assure you that it is 
totally false. In 1840.1 published a book with this title— The 
Conchologist’s First-Book—A System of Testaceous Malacology, 
arranged expressly for the use of schools, in which the animals, ac- 


cording to Cuvier, are given with the Shells, a great number of 
new species added, pal whole brought up, as accurately as- 
ssible, to the present condition of the science. By Edgar A. Poe. 
ith illustrations of 215 shells, presenting a correct type of each 
genus.’ This, I presume, is the work referred to, I wrote it in 
conjunction with Professor Thomas Wyatt, and Professor McMur- 
trie of Phila——my name being put to the work, as best known and 
most likely to aid its circulation. I wrote the Preface and Intro- 
duction, and translated from Cuvier, the accounts of the animals, 
etc. Ad/school-books are necessarily made ina similar way. The 
very title-page acknowledges that the animals are given ‘ according 
to Cuvier.’ This charge is infamous and I shall prosecute for it, as 
ge as I settle my accounts with the Mzrror. Truly your friend, 
. A. POE. 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard ought to own this letter and paste it 
in his copy of the ‘Conchologist.’ From Thackeray is a. 
characteristic letter recommending a servant named Joseph. 
It is a quarto page, and is priced at $r50. 

Having, during a period of three days, had many opportunities of 
studying the character of JOSEPH; the undersigned has great 
pleasure in recommending him to the travelling nobility and gentry 
ofthe British nation. Joseph is active in body, gentlemanlike in 
manner, in the execution of commissions he is rapid, dexterous and 
faithful; he has many agreeable social qualities, and will often 
amuse the solitary tourist by appropriate anecdotes, wh. he will re- 
cite over a glass of beer or wine at the Coffee-house, or will intro- 
duce as he conducts his client through the city; he is in a word 
everything that a Valet de place should be—conscientious yet not 
squeamish, modest, willing, sober and discreet. Furthermore it 
may be stated that he has a wife and six children ;—though these 
latter qualifications are such as he possesses in common with many 
other persons of far less merit, yet they are stated here, because, 
for the prayers of Meritorious Poverty British Benevolence has al- 
ways a kindly ear: and because the stranger, in exercising his gen- 
erosity towards JOSEPH, may have the satisfaction of thinking that 
he benefits at the same moment six little innocent invisible Josephs, 
whose daily dinner depends upon the exertions of their father. 

(Signed) MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 

Done at the Hague, the 12th day of August, A. D., MDCCC- 
XLIII. 

P, S.—It may not perhaps be irrelevant to state, that the Land- 
lord of the Marshal de Turenne possesses some of the finest Ma- 
deira in Europe. . 


There is also a letter from Mr. Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, with a few lines of verse: 
Poet, in thy sacred verse 
Nothing light or mean rehearse, 
Nor its woven text employ 
With thy common grief and joy. 
Thoughts the unannointed share 
Need have not of raiment rare, 
But in prose may range at will 
And,be fitly clothen still. 


We have quoted enough from this catalogue to show that 
is as interesting as it is unique. 





The Lounger 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK writes a two-column letter to The Athe- 
n@um of Sept. 1 to absolve himself from the responsibility of having 
taken Mr. and Mrs. Pennell to the West Highlands on their recent 
‘ Journey to the Hebrides.’ - So far from having lured them there, 
he says, he expressly warned them ‘of the impossibility of two 
tourists, and especially two American tourists, getting to know, 
during a mere holiday run, anything at all about the circumstances 
and character of the Highlanders, who are the shyest folk in the 
world. Nothing daunted, however, the two trippers went to work.’ 
Mr. Black apparently forgets that what the ‘trippers’ (as he ele- 
gantly calls them) proposed doing was, not to write a history or a 
social study of ‘the Land of the Naked Knee’ (as Mr. Stevenson 
calls it), but merely to make a readable book describing the coun- 
try and its shy, naked-kneed folk from the point of view of the 
casual literary and artistic tourist. And their success in this en- 
deavor is not to be questioned.’ Mrs. Pennell may have fallen into 
the grievous error of supposing the Duke of Argyll to be the owner 
of woodlands in Scotland, and of fancying a resemblance to a bit of 
theatrical property in the moon that rose over Ben Lomond in her 
sight,—she may be guilty of lapses as gross as this, without justi- 
fying Mr. Black’s impoliteness in calling her ‘a Mrs. Pennell’ and 
insinuating that her husband is a fool, or his rather stupid sugges- 


tion that the lad 


is more familiar with Milwaukee moonrises than 
Scotch ones, and that certain natives of Cincinnati refer to that city 
as ‘Cincinnata.’ Of course there is only one descriptive writer who 
can touch the scenery of the Highlands without defacing it ; and as 
he is not also an artist, he can afford to recommend the illustra- 
tions of the article in question as an antidote to the text. This, in- 
deed, he is magnanimous enough to do. 





THE PARAGRAPH which appeared a few weeks ago in this col- 
umn, telling of a woman who writes verbatim reports of Dr. How- 
ard Crosby's sermons entirely from memory, has been widely copied 
and freely commented upon. In some instances, doubt of the truth 
of the statements contained in it has been expressed; in others, 
their accuracy has been positively denied. Now I wish to say that 
the story is strictly true in every particular, and that I had it from 
the lips of Dr. Crosby himself. The lady in question is a school- 
teacher in Harlem, and her memory is simply a wonderful gift 
which she has not allowed to ‘fust unused.’ It does not seem to 
me any more marvelous than the gift of music or of tongues. 
Macaulay's memory was at least as ‘ phenomenal,’ yet no one ques- 
tions the feats recorded of it; and now Mr. Smalley tells us that 
Mr. Browning ‘knows by heart, I should think, all the verse that 
has ever been written.’ I know a young lady who can (or could) 
repeat the 3000 lines or so of ‘In Memoriam,’ from beginning to 
end without prompting; and yet it has never occurred to her to 
go to London to exhibit her talent and supplant the American 
woman whistler in fashionable drawing-rooms. Very retentive 
memories are probably commoner than most of us think. 





RIDING down town in a Broadway car the other day, I met Miss 
Emma Abbott, the prima donna. I had not seen her for a number 
of years, and hardly knew her at first glance, for she had grown 
from a rather thin to a decidedly plump young woman. I com- 
plimented her upon her youthful appearance and apparent health, 
and she replied that it was all due to singing, which was about the 
healthiest profession one could adopt. When I looked at her clear 
complexion and well developed chest, I could not but agree with 
her. ‘There is nothing like it for consumption,’ she continued. ‘If 
I had a consumptive friend, I would say: “Go into the chorus and 
sing as much as you can; it will do you more good than any medi- 
cine.” Some time ago a young woman whose case had been pro- 
nounced hopeless joined my company. She was wasted away with 
consumption, and her friends thought she would kill herself if she 
undertook the hardships of a travelling opera season. I knew bet- 
ter. She had hardly begun the systematic development of her 
chest by singing when she began to improve. I should like you to 
see her to-day. She has the chest of an athlete, and is as well as 
you or I.’ Now how much pleasanter is this prescription of Miss 
Abbott’s than bitter drugs, or banishment to distant woods or high- 
lands! In an opera company one earns a salary, has pleasant 
occupation, hears good music, and enjoys oneself generally, at the 
same time that he is developing his chest and repairing his lungs 
with a rapidity that throws the health-lift and the parlor rowing- 
machine into the shade. 





MR.J.W. BouTON, whois enjoying himself in London, sends me 
the menu of a luncheon given by the Odd Volumes, an association 
of booksellers, whose guest he was. It is a dainty little affair, in 
the form of a book with a Kate Greenaway design on the cover. I 
notice that in this design gallants in knee-breeches are represented 
leading dames in patch and powder to the table, but there is noth- 
ing to indicate that there were any ladies at this luncheon. Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, a gentleman noted for his catalogue, which is 
one of the oddest volumes printed, is President of the Odd Vol- 
umes, and has been so since the club’s organization. Mr. Bou- 
ton’s is the only American bookseller’s name | see on the list. 





MY LAMENT over the lack of a modern edition of Mother Goose 
has revealed the fact that the old lady is not yet wholly supplanted, 
as I had feared she was, in the favor of latterday children and their 
friends the publishers. Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. have just 
sent me a very pretty little pasteboard covered volume, entitled ‘Old 
Friends with New Faces,’ with colored illustrations by Will Gib- 
bons. The text is in English, though the book was printed in 
Bavaria; and in it the young may make the acquaintance of those 
famous heroes and heroines of the nursery, Bold Robin Hood, 
Humpty Dumpty, the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, Jack and 
Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Old King Cole, the Mouse that ran up the 
Clock, and the four-and-twenty Blackbirds that got baked in a Pie. 
Other favorites of past generations of children are here reintro- 
duced, under the happiest auspices, and Mother Goose re-seated on 
her throne. 






Number bai 
The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 

MR. TIMOTHY COLE, the engraver, has spent four years in the 
famous European galleries, carefully reproducing many of the most 
valuable pictures to be found in them, and for several years to come, 
few numbers of Zhe Century will appear without one or more ex- 
amples of the best Italian art. These will be printed in historical 
order, accompanied by brief essays by Mr. W. }; Stillman, the art 
critic. Early numbers will contain examples of the Byzantines, of 
Cimabue, Duccio, Giotto, the Gaddis and Memmi, Lozenzetti, Or- 
cagna, Spinello, Gentile de Fabriano, Fra Angelico, etc. Mr. Still- 
man in introducing the series says that its publication is in ‘the 
widest sense of the term ‘a great educational work, and one than 
which the head of our schools of wood-engravers could find no 
more profitable object for the devotion of the best years of his life. 
ran A more appreciative lover of the early Italian art than he 
I have never known.’ Mr. Stillman very —_ adds that the work 
on which Mr. Cole is engaged ‘is probably the most important in 
respect to sound art education of any undertaken thus far; with 
erhaps the exception of the publications of the Arundel Society.’ 
r. Cole will supplement Mr. Stillman’s essays with notes on the 

paintings reproduced. 


—The first etching bearing the stamp of the Society of American 
Etchers is ‘The Fisherman's Courtship,’ by Hamilton Hamilton. 
The Society’s publisher is Mr. J. D. Waring. 

—The ‘two art critics’ who wrote ‘ Pictures at Play,’ have taken 
many amusing liberties, not only with the pictures at the late 
Royal Academy exhibition and their painters, but with the people 
they represent—Mr. Gladstone and Prince Bismarck, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill and the Lady of Shalott. These distinguished 
folk get out of their frames, and converse, make love and criticise 
one another in amusing fashion. Mr. Harry Furniss’s sketches of 
them in action help on the fun, which is none the less funny for 
being as innocent as Mr. Dicksee’s picture is said to be on p. 45. 
(35 cts. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





International Copyright 


REFERRING to H. M. Stanley’s letter to Zhe Evening Post 
(quoted in our issue of Aug. 25), on the cost of French 
books in France and America, Mr. William R. Jenkins 
writes to us as follows :. 


The usual and Jes? discount in Paris is 25 per cent—not 40; but 
there is an extra book given with every dozen, making a little over 
30 per cent discount when that number is ordered. As French 
books are not like English ones in respect to popularity in this 
country, large quantities cannot be ordered at a time, and the im- 
porter finds it necessary to have an agent to ‘pick up’ his numer- 
ous small orders, and the agent gets 5 per cent commission. Now 
Paris is not on the coast, and all goods have to be forwarded by 
rail to Havre, and transhipped there to the steamer by a shipping- 
agent, necessitating extra expenses again; while the cost of freight, 
customs entry, wey: brokerage, insurance, while each in itself a 
small item, makes the book cost the importer here more than the 
retail price in Paris. In fact, the books cost from 71 cts. on large 
invoices to 75 and 80 cts. on small ones; and, in consequence, the 
retail price here has been generally fixed at $1.25 (35 cts. per 
franc), from which teachers get 20 per cent discount. With the 
fact that the importer is not master of his business, and has to 
trust the agent to send him the new books, which he often does 
simply because they are new and zo¢ salable, his risks are much 
increased, and that is another element this correspondent has not 
taken into consideration, French school-books, even with all these 
charges, are exceedingly cheap—comparatively so with our own 
publications, though not to be compared with them in fineness of 
manufacture. I don’t say anything about the tariff, but write sim- 
ply to refute the imputation that importers are in the habit of over- 
charging. Another thing; the writer states that there are no pub- 
lishers here of such books, or rather that ‘ we cannot foster such 
literature.’ As I have been doing my best for the last five or six 
years to furnish Americans with the best French literature of a 
popular class at low prices, he writes either in ignorance or without 
proper consideration. 





The American Small Boy 
[St. Fames’s Gazette] 

THE American small boy is represented in history hy the youth- 
ful George Washington, who suffered through his inability to in- 
vent a plausible fiction, and by Benjamin Franklin, whose abnormal 
simplicity in the purchase of musical instruments has become pro- 
verbial. But history is not taken down in shorthand as it occurs, 
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and it sometimes lags a little. The modern American small boy is 
- a vastly different being from either of these Transatlantic worthies ; 

at ‘all events his most prominent characteristics, as they strike a 

stranger, are not illustrated in the earlier period of their career. 

The peculiarities of young America would, indeed, matter but 
little to the stranger if young America stayed at home. But young 
America does not stay at home. It is:not necessary to track the 
American small boy to hjs native haunts in order to see what he is 
like. He is very much in evidence even on this side the Atlantic. 
At certain seasons he circulates in Europe with the facility of the 
British sovereign; for the American nation cherishes the true 
nomadic habit of travelling in families, and the small boy is not 
left behind. He abounds in Paris; he is common in Italy ; and he 
is a drug in Switzerland. He is an element to be allowed for b 
all who make the Grand Tour, for his voice is heard in every land. 
On the Continent, a the season, no first-class hotel can be 
said to be complete without its American family, including the 
small boy. He does not, indeed, appear to ‘come off’ to his full 
extent in this country; but in all Continental resorts he is a small 
boy that may be felt, as probably our fellow-countrymen all over 
Europe are now discovering. 

There is little use in attempting to disguise the fact that the 
subject of the present paper is distinctly disagreeable. There is 
little beauty in him that we should desire him. He is not only 
restless himself, but he is the cause of restlessness in others. He 
has no respect even for the quiescent evening hour, devoted to cigar- 
ettes on the terrace after ¢ad/e d’héte, and he is not to be overawed 
by alook. It is a constant source of wonder to the thoughtfully 
inclined how the American man is evolved from the American boy ; 
it isa problem much more knotty than the difficulty concerning 
apple-dumplings which so perplexed ‘Farmer George.’ No one 
need desire a pleasanter travelling companion than the American 
man ; it is impossible to imagine a more disagreeable one than the 
American boy. Wordsworth’s dictum seems to have no truth be- 
yond the Atlantic. There the child is ~o¢ father of the man; and 
a good thing too. 

The American small boy is precocious; but it is not with the 
erudite precocity of the German Heinecken, who at three years of 
age was intimately acquainted with history and geography ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane, besides being able to converse 
fluently in Latin, French, and German. We know, of course, that 
each of the twenty-two Presidents of the United Stares gave such 
lively promise in his youth that twenty-two aged friends of the 
twenty-two families, without any collusion, placed their hands upon 
the youthful heads, prophesying their future eminence. But even 
this remarkable coincidence does not affect the fact that the preco- 
city of the average Transatlantic boy is not generally in the most 
useful branches of knowledge, but rather in the direction of habits, 
tastes, and opinion. He is not, however, evenly precocious. He 
unites a taste for jewelry with a passion for candy. He combines 
a penetration into the motives of others with an infantile indifference 
to exposing them at inconvenient times. He has an adult decision 
in his wishes, but he has a youthful shamelessness in seeking their 
fulfilment. One of his most exasperating peculiarities is the man- 
ner in which he querulously harps upon the single string of his 
wants. He sits down before the refusal of his mother and shrill 
besieges it. He does not desist for company. He does not wis 
to behave well before strangers. He desires to have his wish 

ranted ; and he knows he will probably be allowed to succeed if 
£ insists before strangers. He is distinguished by a brutal frank- 
ness, combined with a cynical disregard’for all feminine ruses. He 
not seldom calls up the blush of shame'to the cheek of scheming 
innocence; and he frequently crucifies his female relatives. He is 
generally an adept in discovering what will most annoy his famil 
circle; and he is perfectly unscrupulous in avenging himself for all 
injuries, of which he receives, in his own opinion, a large number. 
He has an accurate memory for all promises made to his advan- 
tage, and he is relentless in exacting payment to the uttermost 
farthing. He not seldom displays a singular ingenuity in interpret- 
ing ambiguous terms for his own behoof. A youth of this kind is 
reported to have demanded (and received) eight apples from his 
mother, who had bribed him to temporary stillness by the promise 
of a few of that fruit, his ground being that the Scriptures con- 
tained the sentence, ‘ Wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved 
by water.’ 

The American small boy is possessed, moreover, of a well-nigh 
invincible af/omd. He is not impertinent, for it never enters into 
his head to take up the position of protesting inferiority which im- 
pertinence implies. He merely takes things as they come, and 
does not hesitate to express his opinion of them. An American 
young gentleman of the mature age of ten was one day overtaken 

yy a fault. His father, more in sorrow than in anger, expressed 

his displeasure. ‘What am I to do with you, Tommy? what am 


Critic 





I to do with 
response of 


‘T. have no su 


‘ou?’ 
ommy, thus appeal 
stances— even when serious misfortune overtakes the youthful 
American, his af/omé, his confidence in his own opinion, does not 
wholly forsake him. Such.a one was found weeping in the street. On 
being asked the cause of his tears he sobbed out in mingled alarm 
and indignation : ‘I’m lost ; mammy’s lost me ; I ¢o/d the darnd thing 


tions to offer, sir,’ was the 


to. Even in trying circum- 


she’d loseme.’ The recognition of his own liability to be lost, and at 
the same time the recognition of his own superior wisdom, are ex- 
quisitely characteristic. They would be quite incongruous in the 
son of any other soil. In his intercourse with strangers this feel- 
ing exhibits itself in the complete self-possession and sang-frozd of 
the youthful citizen of the Western Republic. He scorns to own 
a curiosity which he dare not openly seek to: satisfy by direct ques- 
tions, and he puts his questions ‘accordingly on all subjects, even 
the most private and even in the case of the most reverend stran- 
gers. He is perfectly free in his remarks upon all that strikes him 
as strange and reprehensible in any one’s personal appearance or 
behavior; and he never dreams that his victims might prefer not 
to be criticised in public. But he is quick to resent criticism on 
himself, and he shows the most perverted ingenuity in embroiling 
with his family any outsider who may rashly attempt to restrain his 
ebullitions. He is, in fact, like the Scottish thistle: no one may 
meddle with him with impunity. It is better to ‘never mind him,’ 
as one of the evils under the sun for which there is no remedy. 
Probably this development of the American small boys is due in 
great measure to the absorption of their fathers in business, which 
necessarily surrenders the former to a too undiluted regiment of 
women. For though Thackeray is unquestionably right in estimat- 
ing highly the influence of refined feminine society upon youths 
and young men, there is no doubt that a small boy is all the better 
for contact with some one whose physical prowess commands his 
respect. Some allowance must also be made for the peevishness 
of boys condemned to prolonged ‘railway journeys and to the con- 
finement of hotel life in cities and scenes in which they are not old 
enough to take an interest. They would, doubtless, be more 
genial if they were left behind at school. Possibly, too, incipient 
dyspepsia has something to do with it. . 





Current Criticism 


PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, THE NATURALIST.—This is not the 
moment for settling the final position of Mr. Gosse’s abundant and 
miscellaneous work in the literature of natural history. Whatever 
be its ultimate fate as a scientific record, there can be no question 
that its effect on an earlier generation than the present was stimu- 
lating. His books took the student out into the open air, and 
brought him face to face with nature in a way which has been 
happily followed since by many writers—by Thoreau, by Richard 
Jefferies, by Mr. John Burroughs—but which had not then been 
equalled by any writer since Gilbert White. Mr. Gosse’s style was 
apt to be florid, and, as some of his critics, to his great amusement, 
told him, paternal, but it was vivid and exact, while his descrip- 
tions of natural objects were sometimes extraordinarily happy. A 
sketch of his career would not be complete if it omitted a reference 
to his religious convictions. These were extremely strong and un- 
bending, and his character more resembled that of an old Cove- 
nanter than is usual now even rong the straitest body of the 
Nonconformists. The last quarter of a century of his life was 
spent in a village in South Devon, in complete seclusion; and there 
will be not a few young zoologists, who have long used his books, 
to whom the news of his death will bring much surprise in learning 
that he has been alive and at work so lately.— The Atheneum. 





ARTISTS IN VERSE.—Few things ‘are more noticeable in the 
literature of our day: than the number and the eminence of those 
whom, for the want of a recognized name, we venture to style artists 
in verse. Poetasters and versifiers there have always been in abund- 
ance, but it has been left to these latter times to develop in perfec- 
tion the class of writers of wyom we speak—persons who were not 
born poets, but who, possessing among other intellectual qualities 
that power which has in a definition been identified with genius, 
the power of taking pains, defy the axiom and do become poets. 
That is to say they have to be called poets, because there is no 
other worthy name that can be used for them. We have much to 
thank them for. By their skill and their command of the subtle- 
ties of rhythm and diction they have heightened the standard of 
poetical composition, and have trained the ear of the public to en- 
joy and to require a painstaking literary completeness which at one 
period even good poets were apt to ignore, to the injury of their 
work, and of which those poets’ imitators never dreamed. They 
have thus nearly abolished doggerel; have exterminated the con- 
ception of ‘ poetic license’ which assumed poetry to be the dislo- 








vation of prose, and no English sentence to be verse unless the 
nominative was manceuvred into a wrong place and the participles 
ran away from their auxiliaries; and have compelled whoever will 
write rhymes to see to spellings and meanings. They have done 
more—they have established for our generation the blessed law, 
long fanedl for vainly by literary mankind, that nobody shall inflict 
verse upon his fellow creatures on the ground that he takes no 
trouble about it— The Atheneum. 





EMERSON’S ‘AUDACIOUS AFFIRMATIONS.’—As a writer, he 
sought to make all the old thoughts appear trivial in the light of his 
audacious affirmations. He stood ready at all times to strike his 
colors to the man who could bring a larger generalization than his. 
All his knowledge, all his opinions, weré at the mercy of the new 
idea. He did not tread the beaten paths, or seek truth in the logi- 
cal way; he sought for it by spirts and sallies of the mind. He 
called himself an ‘experimenter,’ and said he did not pretend to 
settle anything as true or false. ‘I un-settle all things. No facts 
are to me sacred ; none are profane: I simply experiment; an end- 
less seeker with no Past at my back.’ In his random, prophetic 
way he hits on many sublime truths—hits on them by sheer force 
of affirmation, like the truth of evolution, and of the correlation of 
forces. Indeed, there are few great thoughts current in our time 
that were not indicated by the bold guessing of Emerson. The 
fragmentary and projectile-like character of his thinking is often 
very effective. He spent no force upon logic, upon fortifying his 

osition, but sent his single bullet as far and as deep as he could. 

merson’s hope and conhdence in the new is shown in his serious 
spomecy and expectancy of the coming man.—/oe/ Benton, in The 

“poch. 





BROWNING .AS A TALKER.—For his best talk he wants a fit 
audience. The audience may consist of only one, but the one must 
be appreciative. Other things being equal, he prefers, I fancy, more 
than one. Mr. Browning is, unlike Lord Tennyson, a diner-out. 
Lord Tennyson is a recluse, seldom to be met ina London drawing- 
room. Hardly anybody is to be met oftener than Mr. Browning. 
Student, thinker, hard worker as he is, he contrives to be a man of 
the world also. It depends on his host or hostess, or on their 
guests, in what character he appears. Their evening may be spent 
with Browning the poet, or with Browning the metaphysician—some 
people say they find it hard in reading him to separate these two,— 
or with Browning the man of letters, of music, of art, or, finally, 
with Browning the man of the world. They have, however, at least 
one thing in common—these various Brownings: each of them is a. 
remarkable talker. If you have the good luck to meet two of them, 
or even all of them, you may ponder a little over the problem of 
peyrhctogice! identity. They are all alike in possessing a wonder- 

ul memory; one of those memories which seem to do their work 
without any volition on the part of their owner; a memory on which 
things engrave themselves as deep as on tablets of brass, but with 
the rapidity and natural ease of a photographic impression. Mr. 
Browning is a mine of knowledge; knows with minute accuracy 
the history of literature, of art, of music, of many other things; 
and knows-by heart, I should think, all the verse that has ever been 
written. You will hear him, when he is in the mood, pour out quo- 
tations without number of verses by poets without name or fame. 
If you are lucky enough to hear him recite some of his own, you 
will at once perceive how futile is the work of the commentator 
and expounder. The only commentator Browning needs is Brown- 
ing.—‘G. W.S.,’ in the Tribune. 


Notes ) 


THOSE of our readers who have followed the series of ‘‘ Authors 
at Home” appearing from week to week and from month to month 
in these columns, will be pleased to hear that they have been 
gathered into a volume which will be published this fall over the 
imprint of Cassell & Co. The book will contain twenty-six sketches 
in all, filling some 350 pages, and affording a closer and more inti- 
mate view of the authors sketched than could possibly be derived 
from their own writings. The most famous writers who make their 
home on this side of the Atlantic are gossiped about in “ Authors 
at Home” by chroniclers who “ violate no confidence,” and whose 
sketches are printed “by authority.” 

—In the September Wide Awake, Rev. H. O. Ladd, President 
of the University of New Mexico, describes the Ramona Industrial 
School at Santa Fé, and the Ramona Memorial Hall, a beautiful 
school for Indian Girls which is being built as a monument to ‘ H. 
H.’ The magazine's young readers are invited to build the refec- 
tory inthe school by giving two cents a week for a year. This dining- 
hall is to cost a thousand dollars, and is to be known as the Wide 
«lwake Refectory. The names of the ‘ Refectory Thousand ’—the 











givers—are to be hung in the hall, and also to be printed in Wide 
Awake, The current number of the magazine, in a long article 
on the School, “cig = a view of the new main building, designed 
by Stanford White. Nothing more beautiful or better adapted to 
its surroundings could be imagined. The only pity is that Mrs. 
Jackson did not live to see it. 


—Prof. Richard A. Proctor, the distinguished astronomer, arrived 
in this city from Florida on Monday morning, was taken ill on 
Tuesday, and died of yellow fever on Wednesday evening in. the 
Willard Parker Hospital‘in East 16th Street. A sketch of Mr. 
Proctor’s life and work will be published in our next issue. 3 


—Mr. Edmund Collins of The Epoch has been appointed the 
American agent of the Editors’ Literary Syndicate, controlled b 
Sir W. C. Leng & Co., proprietors of the Sheffield Weekly 
Telegraph. A son of Sir W. C. Leng is visiting this country, and 
has made arrangements for the ‘ placing’ of stories by such well- 
known writers as Miss Braddon, for which he is the sole English 
agent. 

—‘Autrefois : Tales of Old New Orleans and Elsewhere,’ by Prof, 
James A. Harrison, author of ‘ Greek Vignettes,’ ‘ Spain in Profile,’ 
‘The Story of Greece,’ etc., will appear in the course of a few weeks 
in Cassell’s Sunshine Series of American fiction. The stories relate 
} the ancéen régime in Louisiana, and deal intimately with Creole 
ife. 

—D. Appleton & Co. announce an anonymous novel called 
‘Aristocracy,’ which is designed as an offset against the delinea- 
tions of democracy in certain recent English books. 

—Mr. Lester Wallack’s reminiscences—three papers in all—will 
be begun in the October Scrzbner's under the title ‘Memories of 
the last Fifty Years.’ The illustrations have been made largely 
from material furnished by Mr. Wallack. An idea of the charac- 
‘er of the recollections may best be formed from this ‘ Introductory 

ote :’ 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, in his ‘ Backlog Studies,’ says: ‘ The 
best talk is that which escapes up the open chimney, and cannot be re- 
peated.’ The following papers are simply the result of an effort to catch 
and preserve the familiar talk of a veteran of the stage on its way to the 
poet on of a certain front room in Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
They do not pretend to be complete or consecutive; or even to be what 
is termed literature; only the Memories, Social and Professional, of 
Half a Century; affectionately inscribed to the audiences the speaker 
has addressed in other days and in other ways. 

—‘ Fragments du Journal du Professeur Spiridion Trepka,’ now 
running in the Revue Bleue, is a translation, by Robert de Cerisy, 
from the English of Vernon Lee. 

—Mrs. Burnett's ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ which has proved 
such a success on the London stage, has been brought out in Bos- 
ton this week at the Museum, with little Elsie Leslie in the title- 
réle. It will be produced in this city later by Messrs. Sanger & 
French. 

— Maurice Egan, late editor of the Freeman’s Journal, is to fill 
a Professorship at Notre Dame College. He will, it is said, con- 


_ tinue to be an editorial contributor to the paper, which has been 


transferred, with its good will, to Robert E. and Austin E. Ford. 


—‘ Sant’ Ilario’ is the title of Marion Crawford’s new novel, to 
appear in Zhe English Illustrated next year. 

—Andrew Lang has written an introduction for the volume of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poems which is to be published in ye a 
land. Mr. Froude has written a preface for Mr. J. C. Frith’s vo 
ume of travels in the States called ‘ Our Kin Across the Sea,’ which 
Longmans, Green & Co. are about to publish. 


—Roberts Brothers publish to-day Landor’s ‘ Pentameron’ and 
‘The Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare,’ together 
with some minor prose pieces and criticisms, in one volume. This 
completes their edition of the entire prose-writings of this master. 
On the same day will appear Edward Lear's ‘ Nonsense Books,’ in 
one volume; ‘ Raymond Kershaw,’ a story by Maria Cox, with 
illustrations by F. T. Merrill; and ‘ Beauchamp’s Career’ and ‘ The 
Egoist,’ by George Meredith. 

—Sir Morell Mackenzie’s promised book on the Emperor Fred- 
erick will be called ‘ The Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble.’ 


—America quotes Pierre Loti, who was the guest of the Queen 
of Roumania at her summer palace last year, as characterizing his 
royal hostess in her own poetical words : ‘ There are women ma- 
jestically pure, like the swans: ruffle them, you will see their feath- 
ers rise for an instant, then, silently, will they turn away to take 
refuge in the water's depths.” M. Loti considers Carmen Sylva 
the most astonishing woman in existence, and fairly raves over the 
beauty of her voice. Her majesty, in turn, is said to consider his 
‘Pécheur d’Islande’ the finest work written in twenty years. 
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— The Century is about to publish a short serial by a writer new 
to its readers, Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood. This is the novel 
by an ‘outsider’ referred to by The Lounger in THE CRITIC of 
June 23. The story is based upon events in the early history of 
Canada, and Mr. Francis Parkman, the historian, has written for it 
a preface in which he says that ‘ one turns with relief and refresh- 
ment to such fare as that set before us in Mrs. Catherwood's ani- 
mated story.” The romancewill be illustrated by Henry Sandham, 
formerly of Montreal, and both letter-press and pictures are said 
to introduce the reader to a comparatively little known time and 
scene. Zhe Century will publish next year a series of full-page 
engravings from original drawings by Mary Hallock Foote, illus- 
trating such subjects as ‘Looking tor Camp,’ ‘ The Coming of 
Winter,’ etc., in the far West. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce the speedy publication of Edmund 
Gosse’s ‘ Eighteenth Century Literature,’ which takes up the story 
of the development of English literature at the point where Mr, 
Saintsbury dropped it in his recent volume on the Elizabethan 
period and carries it down to the closing years of the last century. 


—J. H. Shorthouse, author of ‘John Inglesant,’ has finished his 
novel, ‘ The Countess Eve.’ It will appear about Christmas-time. 

—Rider Haggard’s new novel, ‘ Cleopatra ;’ Stevenson's ‘ Letters 
from the South Seas ;’ a series of ‘ Ouida’ papers, and Bret Harte’s 
‘ Cressy’ will, it is said, appear early next year through the McClure 
Syndicate. 
’ —Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce an edition of Whittier’s 
poetic and prose works in three volumes, from entirely new plates, 
with notes by the poet himself. The book will contain two etched 
portraits and three engraved on steel. There will be a large-paper 
edition also, similar to that of Longfellow’s Works, with uncut 
pages, bound in labeled cloth, and limited to 400 copies. 


—Harper & Bros. are just issuing Charles Nordhoff’s ‘ Peninsular 
California,’ Mme. Gerard’s ‘ The Land Beyond the Forest,’ and the 
fifth number of their ‘ Franklin Square Song Collection.’ 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for immediate publication in 
their Questions of the Day Series, ‘ The Relation of the Tariff to 
Wages,’ by David A. Wells ; ‘ Tariff Chats,’ by Henry T. Philpott; 
a revised edition of ‘The Economic Fact Book and Free Trader's 
Guide,’ by R. R. Bowker; ‘ The Tariff and its Evils,’ by John H. 
Allen; ‘ True or False Finance: the Issue of 1888,’ by a Taxpayer; 
and American Prisons in the Tenth U.S. Census,’ by Frederick H. 
Wines. Also an essay by James Platt, called ‘Business ;’ 
‘Glimpses of the Future: Suggestions as to the Drift of Things.’ 
by David G. Croly; and the first six books of the A:neid, trans- 
lated into rhyme by Henry Hamilton. 

—The Popular Science Monthly for October will print a timely 
and interesting article by Dr. Christian A. Herter on ‘ Hypnotism : 
What it Is and What it is Not.’ The title causes one to wonder 
which proposition will be the easier to prove. 

—George Moore’s ‘Spring Days’ is a prelude to a prospective 
novel to be called ‘ Don Juan.’ 

—A London bookseller was recently ‘summoned’ by the agents 
of the National Vigilance Association for selling a common English 
translation of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ on the ground that it is an 
indecent publication. The magistrate declined to send the case for 
trial because, he said, no jury would convict. 

—Mr. Hamilton’s life of O'Connell in the Statesmen Series has been 
recently subjected to much minute criticism in Votes and Queries, 
chiefly by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, the author of a life of Charles 
Lever, who has set Mr. Hamilton right in many minor details. 
The source of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s knowledge will be evident when 
we announce that he has long been engaged in preparing for pub- 
lication the ‘ Private Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell,’ a work 
likely to prove of much personal and political interest. It will be 
issued late in the fall by Murray in London and the Longmans in 
New York. 


—Henri de Bornier is preparing a drama in which Mahomet is 
to be the leading figure, and which represents that period in his life 
when he is urged by Georgios, the monk, to consecrate his energies 
to the spread of Christianity. 

—Hanover, N. H., is suffering from the ‘ pernicious activity’ of a 
supposed fire-fiend. Within the past five-years no less than four 
disastrous fires have ravaged different parts of the town. Till the 
present year; however, the college buildings have escaped un- 
scathed, but during the summer vacation old South Hall was. mys- 
teriously burned to the ground, and now we hear that the beautiful 
interior of the new memorial chapel has been gutted by flames. 
Dartmouth finds some consolation, however, in the will of the late 
Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, by which she receives $20,000 in 
addition to the $60,000 bestowed Sider his death. She is, more- 
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over, about to realize other moneys from the sale of the timber. 
u “1 _ hitherto unprofitable tracts of land in the northern part 
of the State. 


—Ahfropos of the Rev. Samuel Hutchings’s essay on the differ- 
ence between shail and will, Mr Frederick Keppel sends us ‘a 
simple rhyme,’ which he learned when aschoolboy in England, and. 
which may serve as a ‘ handy guide’ in most cases : 

In the first person simply sha// foretells,. 

In will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the second and the third doth threat, 
Will simply then foretells the future feat. 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who has been spending a part of 
the summer in the solitude of a farm near Sag Harbor, has just 
been taken back to her home in Hartford. The journey was made 
successfully, but the patient was very much exhausted. The bril- 
liant mind which gave us ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is shattered, and 
there is little hope that the body it animates can resist much longer 
the ravages of time. 


—Mr. George H. Jessop has written a striking story called ‘ The 
Last of the Costellos ’ which will be published shortly in the Chicago 
weekly America, and also in an early number of Longman's 
Magazine. 

—Mr. Wm. R. Jenkins, by placing in the American market es- 
tablished French works of fiction, in attractive and inexpensive edi- 
tions, is meeting a long-felt want. We acknowledge the receipt of 
Dumas's ‘ La Tulipe Noire,’ in covers, letterpress and paper that 
could not be outdone for the price even in France. Withhis usual 
enterprise, Mr. Jenkins promises Zola’s new novel, ‘Le Réve,”’ 
simultaneously with its publication in Paris. He announces also a 
limited édztion de luxe, to appear’in November, of Hugo’s ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris’ (of which Estes & Lauriat of Bostdn will issue an 
English edition), with nearly two hundred illustrations by Guillaume- 
Fréres and sixteen full-page aquarelles in colors. Further an- 
nouncement is made of a series of Classiques Frangais, designed to 
aid students in the comprehension of the French classics. Prof, 
Schele de Vere has prepared elaborate illustrative notes for several 
of Moliére’s and Corneille’s plays, which begin the series. 

—We have to record another biography of Shelley. This time 
it is by H. S. Salt (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.), who finds the excuse 
for his work in the fact that no one who has written the poet's life 
has been in harmony with the poet’s social and moral doctrines. 
This defect he attempts to remedy. 

—Thackeray used no fewer than fifty-nine initials or pseudonyms, 
during his literary career. 

—The author of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ who hides his identity be-- 
hind the letter ‘Q,’ has written another story which Cassell & Co. 
— under the title of ‘The Astonishing History of Troy 

own. 

—Angelo Zanchi, the Venetian savant, has discovered in a pri- 
vate library at Caorle an autobiography of Napoleon I., which he 
supposes to be the genuine manuscript of memoirs partly written. 
and _— dictated by the Emperor. We publish the item for what 
it is worth. 


—The Boston Herald says that seventy per cent. of the books. 


taken from the Boston Public Library are fiction and juvenile 
works. ‘Ben Hur’ is the most popular book in that department ;. 
eight or ten copies of it are catalogued. Some of the other books 
in constant demand just now are ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ 
Drummond's ‘ Natural Law,’ Stevens’s ‘Around the World on a 
Bicycle’ and ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ The expenses of the library 
for last year amounted to $128,679.84, over $24,000 of which went 
for books, over $4,000 for periodicals, and over $9,000 for binding, 
printing and cataloguing. 

—We have received the annual report of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music of America (which, we are pot to say, is very en- 
couraging), and also the Prospectus of the coming season. The 
Board of Directors, of which Mrs. F. B. Thurber is President, have 
worked hard and disinterestedly to establish the school, and must 
be greatly gratified at finding that they have made it a success, 
While the National Conservatory gives instruction free to those 
who cannot afford to pay for it, pupils who can afford to pay are 
expected to do so. Those who are instructed free are given an op- 
portunity to pay for their instruction after they have made mon 
enough out of their profession to be in a position to do so—whic 
is an admirable arrangement, as it entirely relieves them of any 
possible sense of obligation. M. Jacques Bouhy, who continues 
at the head of the Conservatory, has organized a corps of teachers. 
in the several departments who are admirably fitted for their duties 
and many of whom have a world-wide reputation. Examinations 
for admission to the different classes begin at 128 East Seventeenth, 
Street on the 25th of this month, and continue until October 2. 
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—Macmillan & Co. will issue early next month Christie Murray’s 
new romance, ‘ The Weaker Vessel.’ 

—A book likely to interest all Americans who love London is to 
be published here this fall by Longmans, Green & Co.—‘ The Inns 
of Old Southwark and Their Associations,’ by William Rendle and 
Philip Norman. It will be abundantly illustrated. 


—The Italian Government is giving a great impulse to the re- 
vival of its splendid literature. In addition to the republication of 
Galileo’s complete works, it has decided, at the suggestion of M. 
Henry Harrisse, to which we called attention last February, to cele- 
brate the four-hundreth anniversary of the discovery of America, 
by the publication of all the documents and charts relating to Co- 
lumbus. An annual allotment of 12,000 lire for the next four years 
has been made, and the vast undertaking will be carried out by 
Senator Correnti, assisted by a commission of savants. From the 
Vatican, too, it is announced that the Pope, assisted by the Abbot 
Pessuto as editor, is at work on a History of Rome in the Middle 
Ages, in which the period of Gregory the Great will receive special 
attention. 


—Guizot’s daughter, Mme. de Witt, has published ‘ Du Visible & 
l'Invisible: Réveries Consolantes, d’aprés Mrs. Oliphant et Miss 
Elizabeth Phelps.’ 


—Among the recent announcements of forthcoming publications 
in Paris we notice ‘Les Vieux-Jeunes,’ by de Maupassant; ‘ Le 
Docteur Rameau,’ by Ohnet ; the ‘ Complete Poems’ of Delpit, and 
Volume III. of Legouvé’s ‘ Le Théatre Complete.’ 


—In Theodore Watts’s Life of Rossetti we are promised an ex- 
haustive biography. 

— Truth mentions the announcement in an English paper of the 
discovery of twenty-two unpublished letters by Dickens which 
were recently found in a London curiosity shop and their immediate 
publication in a monthly magazine, but which one it does not state. 


—Ernest Renan’s new volume, ‘Drames Philosophiques’ con- 
tains his ‘ Caliban,’ ‘L’Eau de Jouvence,’ ‘Le Prétre de Nemi,’ 
‘ L’Abbesse de Jouarre,’ ‘1802,’ and ‘ Le Jour de l’An 1886.’ 


—Oscar Browning, who was an intimate friend of the family, is 
to write a monograph on George Eliot. 


—We find in the Bordentown (N. J.) Regés¢er, in a letter signed 
Stephen S. Shipps, an account of a fruitless visit to Carlyle’s old 
home in Chelsea. Its publication may serve to deter other Ameri- 
can. pilgrims from wasting their time at a shrine which is closed to 
them : 


I soon found the house, where, for fifty years, Carlyle and his devo- 
ted wife led their remarkable lives. Mrs. Carlyle has so graphically de- 
scribed her home that I anticipated the greatest pleasure from the visit. 
A policeman at the corner told me that persons came by the hundreds 
to see thespot. The house is a three-story brick, one of a row of ten or 
twelve houses, and differing from the others only in such alterations as 
were made by Mrs. Carlyle for her intractable husband. The house had 
been idle for a number of years, but a few weeks ago found a tenant. 
Few private dwellings could record so interesting a history. Leigh 
Hunt, Charles Dickens, Alfred Tennyson, Mazzini, Lord Ashburton and 
a host of other worthies had found entertainment there, and so minutely 
has every room been portrayed that I felt sure a single glance would reveal 
the entire past, crowded as it was by so much that was tragic as well as 
sublime. Summoning up as agreeable a manner as possible, I rang the 
bell and requested a look into the interior. The servant girl, however, 
was obdurate. She asserted that the house was formerly Thomas Car- 
lyle’s but was his no longer, and that her orders were imperative to ad- 
mit noone. I pleaded for one look, but to no purpose. As I descend- 
ed, 1 met coming up the steps a young man from Scotland on a similar 
errand. Telling him of my experience, I urged him to try some Scotch 
eloquence on the girl, hoping she would succumb to the one if not the 
other. Shortly alterwards he came down with a desponding look upon 
his face, and we both for a moment philosophized on. the decadence of 
humanity in general, and then shook hands and parted forever. 
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| Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
per corti 4 
QUESTIONS 
No. 1394.—Where are the following quotations to be found ? 


1. Lies under the blossoming clover, 
T t d, bee-h d clover. 


e sweet 
2. If I were lying, love, in deathly state, 
Pale lilies clasped in either icy hand. 
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3. Pale, and cold, and worn, and old, 
he dead moon drifts o’er a sea of gold— 
Of golden mist just faintly kissed 
By a ghostly glimmer of amethyst. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. L. S. V. 





ANSWERS 
No. 1264.—4, Mr. William Judge, who may be addressed P. O. Box 
2659, New York City, is the President of the New York Branch of the 
Theosophical Society. : 


BosTON. J. H. 


No. 1373.—1. If L. H. will send me his address, I will mail him a 
copy of paper containing article on Brunet’s ‘ Fortsas Catalogue.’ 
Troy, N. Y. WALTER Burton. 





No. 1380.—W. F., F. was unlucky in not finding the word gaudriole 
in one of the four or five dictionaries he consulted in the Watkinson 
Library here. Possibly he consulted only the Zmglish dictionaries; for, 
looking into that Library this morning, I found the word and its mean- 
ing in each of the four or five dictionaries I first took from their shelf— 
Littré, Hamilton et Legros, even Spiers et Surenne, etc. I remembered 
Béranger's ‘ La Gaudriole ’"—one of his early chansons, now seventy-five 
years old, which seems to have lifted the word from argot into legitimate 
French. Littré quotes no earlier writer for its use. He defines it: 
‘ Propos gai et un peu libre.’ Perhaps the best definition was given by 
A. Delvau, ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte:’ ‘ Parole leste dont une 
femme a le droit de rougir: dans l’argot des bourgeois, qui aiment 4 
faire rougir les dames par leurs équivoques.’ I leave to the thousand- 
and-one Browning-quotation searchers, the poem for which W. F. F. 
inquires. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Je Mads 

No. 1383.—The book is out of print, the edition being limited to 
500 copies. We have a copy (No. 382) for sale for $5.50. 

349 FirTH AVENUE, New York. DupraT & Co. 





No. 1892.—Mr. Wm. R. Jenkins of this city is ‘ attempting to popu- 
larize Moliére’s Comedies for English-speaking children,’ by publishing 
outlines of their plots in a style similar to Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shak- 
speare.’ 

No. 1393.—2, ‘ Margaret Sidney’ is treated as the pseudonym of 
Mrs. Harriet M. Lothrop by good bibliographical authorities. 


Pustic LIBRARY, TAUNTON, MASs, “EL. C. A. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. = 
Adams, H. B. Proceedings of the Am. Hist. Ass’n, May 21-4, 1887 $1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





Further notice of 
Where no address is given 


Ali Baba. Extracts from the German of Gustav Weil. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Nos. 23-24. soc. each............ Century Co. 
Barr, A. E. Remember the Alamo...... FE Oe were to NS Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Bierbower, A. The Virtues and their Reasons....... Chicago: Geo. Sherwood & Co. 
Browning, O. Aspects of Education....... .. -. Industrial Education Association. 
Browning, R. Poetical Works. Vol. V. Dramatic Romances. $1.50. 

= & Co. 


15¢. 
“a8 Charles H. Kilburn. 









Browning, E. B. Lyrics and Sonnets. $1.............. ... Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Burnett, F. H. Editha’s Burglar... .. .... .......... Boston: Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
Cameron, H. L. A Devout Lover, asc. .. ... 02.0205 Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Catherwood,M. H. The Secrets at Roseladies. $1..... ...Boston: D, Lothrop Co. 
Clason, A. W. Seven Conventions. $1......... ..cccceeee eeeee D. Appleton & Co. 
Cleveland, Grover. The President’s Message, 1887............. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cobb, S., Jr. The Gun-Maker of Moscow..... ....cceesees seeeeeeees assell & Co. 
Crake,A.D. Brian Fitz-Count................. &j.B Young & Cc 
Dasent, SirG. W. Popular Tales from the Norse. -G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


Dumas, A. La Tulipe Noire. 35c... 
Fénelon. The Existence of God. 1oc 
Guiney, L. Brownies and Bogles.... 
Guardians, The. $1.25.... 
Hale, E. E. How They Lived in Hampton............. B 
Hamilton, A., Jay, J., and Madison, J. ‘he Federalist. $2...G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
auff, W. Der Zwerg Nase. 15C. .. ......+e0e00 ..-.Boston: Charles H. Kilburn. 
Henslow, G. Origin of Floral Structures. ” ..... D. Appleton & Co, 
Hinman, R. Eclectic Physical Geography. $1........... Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
Hugo, V. Ninety Three. Tr. by Helen B. Dole. 2 vols. $3..T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 


wine -W. R. Jenkins. 
2» sls cig anid Cassell & Co. 
.-Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
..- Houghton, Mifflin & Cc, 
oston: J. Stillman Smith. 





Irving, W., Selections from. i ied Ne eabnkids. ca scenden tse gnimesune . P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Kebble, T. E. Life of Lord Beaconsfield. 75c.......... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Lin, F. What Dreams May Come........... ....... Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Marx, K. Discourse on Free Trade................- .. ....Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New Model First Reader .............00.- ceeeeeeees Chicago: Geo. Sherwood & Co. 
Owen. C. Molly Bishop’s Family. $1............. cee ceee Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Phelan, J. History of Tennessee. $2............ .-0025 5s Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Popular Authors. The Silver Lock, and Other Stories. as5c........._..Cassell & Co. 
Price, T. R. Construction and Types of Shakspeare’s Verse as Seen in the Othello, 


a Brentano’s, for N. Y. Shakspeare Society. 
Report of the Com s of Pensions for 1888.Washington: Govt. Printing Office. 
Rupert, W. W. Guide to Study of History and Constitution of U. S. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Russell, W.C. The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.’ soc.......... D. Appleton & Co, 
Saunders, L. Life of Viscount Palmerston. 75c..... . Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, - 
Shakspeare, The Bankside. Vols. I.-II. Ed. by A. Morgan. 
: Brentano's, for N. Y. Shakspeare Society. 
Zola, E. Nana’s Brother. (Germinal.) 2s5c. ........ Phila.; T. B. Peterson & Bros, 

















